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IS THERE NOT A CLEAR SOLUTION OF THE 
KNOWLEDGE-PROBLEM? 


ET us consider, first, the difficulty; second, an apparent solu- 
tion; third, a fundamental objection. 


I. Tue Dirricuury 


How can we know or think about the past, for instance, or the 
minds of others, since these objects of our thought are not ‘‘given,’’ 
not present to our consciousness. (Those that hold that they are 
given will find their view presently considered.) If it is answered, 
By means of mental images, then how does our thought get beyond 
these mental images to its objects themselves? That the image 
should resemble the object of thought is not enough. ‘‘One egg 
resembles another egg but does not therefore know it.’’ How do 
we know that the latter 7s the object of our thought? How does 
our thought lay hold of our object in its numerical identity, as dis- 
tinguished from anything else, however similar? If it is said, We 
intend our image to represent our object, we mean the object though 
it is only the image that is before us, then at once the question takes 
the form, How can we mean something of which by the nature of 
the situation we are wholly oblivious? How can we get at the object 
even to mean it or in any wise refer to it? 

This is the ultimate problem of knowledge. This is the dragon 
at the last bridge. Familiar as it now is, it is a problem that 
Berkeley, for example, never faced at all. In referring to the past 
and to other minds he assumed that it was possible to think of them, 
never felt the difficulty, kept his attention on the perception of the 
material world. It was reserved for Hume to push Berkeley’s 
idea further and profess himself helpless before the apparent break- 
down of all knowledge beyond the consciousness of the moment.’ 

1The problem, however, was first completely and compellingly stated, so 
far as my knowledge goes, by Josiah Royce in his earliest philosophical work, 
The Religious Aspect of Philosophy. Royce’s own proposed solution I ean 
not find solvent or even pertinent. But his extended statement of the problem 
itself is a model of lucidity and point, indeed a work of genius. His service 


in discerning and setting forth the difficulty should be acknowledged in the 
history of philosophy. 


Professor Lovejoy’s book, The Revolt Against Dualism, which is just such 
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The view taken in recent decades that the object itself (the 
past or other minds, for instance) is immediately present to our 
consciousness, like a sensation, is a fascinating conception, in which 
one would greatly like to believe. But it is tenable only so long as 
our thought is supposed true. This view can not explain imagina- 
tion and false belief. It is indeed ingeniously suggested that the 
content or object-matter of these is in a manner real, consists of 
object-stuff in the real world, twisted by the mind into new shapes; 
that nothing is there before it but such objective material, which 
we have experienced on former occasions and now redate and recom- 
bine. But where is the escape from the difficulty? Suppose I 
imagine somebody I know with his own body but with the hoofs 
and shaggy legs of a satyr. In the real world his body is connected 
with its veritable legs; in my imagination it is connected with a 
satyr’s legs. But, upon the theory, it is the real body that is present 
to my imagination. How can the real body be connected with a 
satyr’s legs and not connected with them? In physical fact the body 
has not the strange legs; in the imaginary version it has not the nor- 
mal legs. Is it said that in one sphere it stands in the one relation 
and in another sphere in the other? But upon the theory there are 
not two spheres but only one. Where, then, in what realm, is the 
body with this imaginary complement to it existent? Where, in what 
realm, are the hoofed and furry legs, which are in animals and in 
pictures, attached to this man’s body? On the terms of the theory, 
nowhere. The materials are to be in the real world, but the rela- 
tions between the materials are not to be in the real world. Again, 
where are they? Or suppose I imagine a friend’s mind in the past 
as hearing a remark, which he did hear, and feeling violent anger 
at it, which he did not at all. The same question. What we call 
the imagination must on this view work its magic on realities, 
dropping some out (what does that mean?—out of what?) and 
putting some together (but they are not together—they are far 
apart). All the admirable ingenuity lavished on the attempt to 
meet this difficulty has not even tended to do so. The cases sup- 
posed analogous are not really analogous. They are not really cases 
of a relation which does and does not exist. Grant mental images 
and there is no difficulty about imagination and false belief. Deny 
a searching critical examination of current theory as philosophy most needs, 
deals at the close with our present question. His account of the matter, which 
is psychological description, seems true and irrefutable. But does he quite meet 
Royce’s philosophical difficulty? He tells us the content of our images, but 
leaves us confronting them; he does not tell us how we get at an object distinct 
from all images. Royce would, I think, have felt that Professor Lovejoy did 


not face the final problem. Yet all that he does say seems in accord with what 
is here suggested, which only attempts one step further. 
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mental images and the difficulty is adamant. The so-called doctrine 
of images is the inevitable result of comparing thought with expe- 
rience and finding that thought ean be error. It is not a theory of 
certain philosophers merely; it is the theory of the human race. 
The discovery of human illusion is the discovery of mental images. 

It will be found that those undiscouraged thinkers who seem to 
meet with some success in explaining at least physical perception 
without images have really come out in some form of the image- 
conception; merely adding that the images are an appurtenance, 
effluence, or physical effect of the object and are part of the physical 
world,—a point that does not concern us here.? (It would be 
interesting to see a corresponding theory applied to the case of 
the imagined anger. ) 

Another resort has been to regard the object-matter of imagina- 
tion and false belief as eternally subsistent universals. We must 
remember that the false belief may contain no mark of its falsity. 
So it would follow that when we believe at a given moment in some 
concrete reality, let us say another person’s consciousness, which is 
actual, and also believe in something else which is a fiction, the 
object of the first belief is a concrete existent and the object of the 
second a universal; we not knowing which is which until we in- 
vestigate objective facts. This theory depends on an imperfect 
distinction and definition of the universal. 

We come back then to our unrelieved problem: how can the 
mind, in thinking of the past or of other minds, for instance, get 
at its object even to intend it, even to designate it as the object of 
thought? The mind seems to possess no means of doing so but 
its images, and these will at best resemble the object. If that be so 
the only thing before the mind in thinking seems to be the image 
itself and no object beyond such images will ever come within its 
ken. 


Yet this, with regard to the past and to foreign consciousness, 
is an impossible conclusion. The past that we do mean and are 
thinking about is, we know full well, distinct from any image of 
ours. 


That the idea of a conscious reference on the part of the mind 
to objects not directly given to it should so long have been em- 
ployed to explain how knowledge can be effected is one of the 
curiosities of the history of thought. The explanation is not tenable 
fora moment. Reference to an object can not be that which enables 
an image to serve for knowledge of that object, because reference to 

2The word ‘‘consciousness’’ as used in this article assumes nothing be- 


yond those ‘‘ fields’? of inclusion and exclusion in momentary experience which 
can not be denied. 
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an object implies that we have knowledge of it already. I can not 
intend my image to represent so-and-so unless I have an identifying 
thought of so-and-so. 

Moreover, the idea is false psychology. I do not ordinarily dis- 
tinguish the image from the object. It was said long ago: That 
there is an object distinct from my perception (and the same would 
apply to my thought) is not merely a theory about perception, it 
is the theory of the perception itself. This is surely an error of 
observation. In perception and thought alike I am not for ordinary 
purposes conscious of any perception, thought, or image apart from 
the object. And as for ‘‘my,’’ I am often not conscious at the 
moment of myself as a mental individual at all. 

Another explanation has been offered in the name of pragmatism. 
According to this we need not mentally get at the object itself but 
our idea leads us to behave correctly in relation to the object and 
thus brings us out satisfactorily. Now this tendency of the image 
to make us behave aright is indeed real and vital. We must fully 
recognise it. But we need not here consider it further. It is a 
fact that belongs to knowledge but it is not the whole of knowledge. 
It may by itself in certain common instances be called knowledge, 
but the awakened human mind is aware that by its term ‘‘knowl- 
edge,’’ in the full sense, it means something else as well, a mental, a 
conscious acquaintance with the thing, an appearance of it in its 
true nature. And it is to that side, the side of conscious envisage- 
ment, that our whole present question relates. 


II. Proposep SoLuTION 


And is there not a clear answer to the question? Knowledge 
(on this side of it) is presence of the object to consciousness. But 
whether the object is present in its own being or through a correct 
image of it is immaterial. From the point of view of consciousness 
there would be no difference whatever between the immediate pres- 
ence of the object itself and the presence of a precisely similar image. 
It would be the same experience. This is the decisive fact. Hence 
knowledge is consummated by the presence of a precisely similar 
image. How far it is so is not our question here: it can be thus 
consummated. Knowledge can thus exist as truly as, in view of its 
nature, it conceivably could exist. The numerical identity of the 
object is fixed by its objective relations. What or which object 
the mind is seeking to know can always be rendered clear by the 
further specifications it stands ready to add. It adds these of 
course by the addition of further image-stuff. If and when it be- 
comes pertinent to recognize that the image and the object are two 
distinct things, then these two are both presented to thought in 
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the content of consciousness, the object being presented afresh 
through an image. The first image of the object is now seen as 
image, i.e., placed in a psychological setting, one’s own mental his- 
tory; the fresh image appears with an objective setting. That is 
the only way of knowing (on this side of knowing), to have the 
object present by its quale (in the inclusive and complex sense) 
in the content of consciousness. And when the mind perceives 
that it knows only through images it perceives also that this is a 
genuine means of knowledge. 

The object is in fact a concrete quale, having its place in nature 
and history, that is, existing in certain relations. To envisage that 
quale and those relations is the conscious side of knowledge in its 
most successful state. I am not speaking of how it is verified but 
of what it is in itself when it exists. 

What has been overlooked in statements of the difficulty is the 
peculiar significance that mere similarity assumes so soon as we 
recognize that knowledge (on this side of it) is simply the appear- 
ance of the object to consciousness. 

To speak of mentally ‘‘referring’’ the image-content of knowl- 
edge to some object or situation beyond consciousness can mean 
nothing. The object as known must be ‘‘within the picture,’’ and 
all relations that are to figure with respect to it must there appear. 
I can not refer the whole picture because any location or status to 
which I am said to refer it must be a part of the picture itself. In 
fact I ‘‘get at’’ the object by means of the picture itself, since it can 
be extended to include all identifying relations. 

Thus the principle that renders knowledge possible is the identity 
of indiscernibles. To be sure, the image and the object, taken as 
facts in the open cosmos, are broadly discernible, their respective 
settings or relations being obviously different. One exists as a 
fleeting phenomenon in one’s own mental life; the other exists in a 
physical setting or in that of a foreign mind. But in knowledge an 
essential part is played by the narrow limits of the knowing con- 
sciousness, the restricted area of the mental field. This fact, in 
other respects our great humiliation, becomes a part of the secret 
of our cognitive power. ‘The relations of the image that are irrele- 
vant are shut off from view and only that quale which renders the 
object is admitted. Seen not in the open cosmos but by the mind 
in the moment of knowing, the correct image, thus stripped of its 
external relations, is equivalent to the object or to an aspect of it. 
If an aspect of the object itself were substituted for the image, were 
made immediately present instead, it would not by the mind be dis- 
cernible from the image. This equivalence may be called identity 
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for the mind or noetic identity. By virtue of it the image becomes 
the medium of knowledge.* 

Accordingly, where true transcendent knowledge exists there may 
be reckoned (1) the object, (2) the image, (3) the appearance, 
which might indifferently be presented by either image or object. 
The first two are concrete and similar. (The quality they share is 
of course a universal.) The appearance is also concrete, not a 
universal. If we said otherwise we should have to say that the 
mind could know only universals, since for every impression an 
exact similar could conceivably be substituted. The appearance is 
concrete, its existence in the cosmos being that of the image, but its 
reach (that is, the range of objects that may appear through it) 
extends to anything that perfectly resembles it and whose identifying 
situation in the real world of space-time might be exhibited by 
addition to the image. 

To those who do not admit mental images we may at least say: 
If there were mental images they could quite evidently be the media 
of knowledge. 

It has very generally been conceived—notably by Kant—that 
a great gulf is fixed between what is given to consciousness and the 
dark Ding an sich beyond. But there is no metaphysical reason to 
suppose that the same natures that are given to consciousness may 
not exist apart from it. For memory the very image that has been 
present becomes when it is past a Ding an sich—an entity external 
to the knowing consciousness, not a phenomenon. ‘This is not in ac- 
cordance with Kant’s terminology or opinion; I am merely pointing 
it out as a fact. 

Lastly: Of course we mostly do not and need not stop to make 
our images accurate or in any sense complete; we take them as cues 
for action and pass on. And there are other such remarks that 
might be made as bearing on the above. We are dealing here with 
one question alone, how conscious knowledge gets at the object in 
its individual identity, when it does get at it. The language used 
is adapted to the needs of that question, and not of the innumerable 
other questions that crowd about it. And brevity compels the 
omission of much vital detail. 


Ill. Tue Opsection 


But to all this a large school of opinion would raise the most 
radical of objections: the mere presence of mental images, or of any 
existent whatsoever,—even of the object in its own being—is not 
knowledge. In the year 1874 there appeared two works, in Vienna 


$I am not assuming the identity of indiscernibles to be ideally or uni- 
versally a true principle, only true for all purposes here in question. 
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and Oxford respectively, that have powerfully influenced opinion to 
that effect. Brentano’s Psychologie vom empirischen Standpunkt, 
and Green’s General Introduction to Hume’s Treatise on Human 
Nature, included in his edition of Hume’s philosophical works, both 
maintain, as is well known, that knowledge can not consist in the 
mere presence to consciousness of images or ideas but requires some- 
thing irreducibly different from this, a mental act of assertion or 
judgment, an act involving reference to an object, the recognition of 
certain necessary relations. But perhaps no other statement of the 
essential position is to be found so admirably lucid and to the point 
as that of Professor G. F. Stout in his Studies in Philosophy and 
Psychology (pp. 369-370). 


The most general reason why a bare feeling [or bare experience, as he has 
previously said], as it is being felt, can not by itself be a complete object of 
knowledge is that it is not a proposition, and that all knowledge is of proposi- 
tions, and of other things only as forming constituents of propositions. To 
know is always to know ‘‘that ...’’; it is to know, for instance, ‘‘that 
something is or exists or occurs,’’ or ‘‘that something is of such and such a 
nature,’’ or ‘‘that it is so and so related to something else.’’ Now a proposi- 
tion, understood in this sense, is never a particular existence or occurrence, and 
it can not therefore be a feeling, which is always a particular existence or 
occurrence. ... As, therefore, a particular existent is only known in knowing 
the proposition that it exists, it can only be known by a thought which tran- 
scends it. 


To this definite argument there is an equally definite reply. 

(1) Existence is not a proposition. To know it we do not have 
to know a proposition but to know existence. We do so in every 
sensation we experience. That is existence in the concrete. We 
are concerned in this article with the knowledge of concrete objects 
of knowledge, in perception or representation. All the inherent 
characters of a mental image are known in the concrete by the fact 
of its presentation. That is what presentation means. 

(2) I look out of the window and see a beautiful old elm. <Aec- 
cording to the theory there should be a perceptual act of judgment 
or assertion that the elm exists. But all I find is the elm; no act of 
assertion on my part whatsoever. (That my past experience modi- 
fies and enriches my present perception is of course well-known ; 
but this has taken place automatically when the elm appears to me.) 
If I open my eyes and look, the elm is there of itself, so to speak. 
And if I know an absent object or another person’s feelings, the 
case in this respect is just the same: they are there existent before 
the mind (in whatever guise or symbolism—depending on one’s type 
of imagination); I am not in any wise affirming their existence. 
Professor Stout himself, speaking of the ‘‘acts’’ here in question, 
tells us: ‘‘. . . the word act must not be taken to signify activity”’ 
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(p. 357). If ‘‘act’’ is not to mean act I would respectfully suggest 
that the word should not be used. But not all those who take the 
position make this disclaimer, and there lingers the notion of an 
activity in the matter. 

(3) ‘*All knowledge is of propositions; to know is always to 
know that .. .’’, ‘‘that something is or exists or occurs . . .’’ ete. 
Now knowledge is one thing; language expressing knowledge is 
another. A sentence with its words in train is the result of the 
form of the human mouth, throat, tongue, ete.; not of the form of 
knowledge. If I say ‘‘There is an elm out there on the lawn,’’ the 
sentence is consecutive and prolonged but the thought is instan- 
taneous, its parts concomitant. If we were hydra-headed, if we 
had a number of mouths at our disposal, all the words of such a 
sentence might be discharged simultaneously (and ears be trained 
to take them in), and correspond more closely to the form of con- 
sciousness than now. To express knowledge or belief is to speak 
or write or make other signs. That is an action. It does not follow 
that the knowledge or belief is an action. Just so, to tell what 
I know or believe, employing those verbs, is to say ‘‘I know or be- 
lieve that —’’. It does not follow that the form of the sentence 
is a key to the form of the consciousness expressed. We may say 
truly that in all knowledge we know ‘‘that ...’’, but we may 
quite as fitly say that we know something, some reality. 

(4) What is belief? It is independent reality appearing to 
the mind or seeming to appear. And it has just the same character 
in thought as in the perception of the external world. If I open 
my eyes and look at an object, the object is there, and remains 
there or changes, of itself, quite independently of my will. There 
is an ‘‘if,’’ namely, if I look at it. Just so in the case of thought. 
When my thought is a belief, then if I think of the matter, the 
object presents itself, constituted in a particular manner, of itself, 
independently of my will, and persists in so doing. Belief is the 
spontaneous self-maintenance of the idea before the mind in its own 
fashion and configuration. It involves nothing but image; it is 
the way the images behave. In so far as I tamper with the idea, 
in so far as I shape and reshape it according to my will, what we 
have is imagination and not belief. (Of course, too, I act as if the 
object were constituted as it appears and in imagination I do not. 
But the purely mental difference remains.) In other words, be- 
lief is an involuntary conception. If I transform the image, if | 
tear it apart, reconstruct it, play with it, then as soon as I let it 
alone again it comes back of itself to its former conformation. 

Of course the images of my fancy are just as real as the images 
of my belief. But they do not make up into a world to which | 
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find I have to conform. I have no reason to hold them responsible 
for revealing qualia that persist when they, the images, have ceased 
to be. But experience tells me that my perceptions do reveal such 
qualia, and my elementary beliefs, beyond perception, carry on the 
work of my perceptions. A world that is not under the fiat of my 
volition thus appears to me. The fact that whenever I turn my 
mind to the subject things present themselves in their own obstinate 
manner, and not according to my wishes, is my only safety. I 
need images that behave like the objective world and in my beliefs 
I have them. Belief is thus by function and in ideal our means 
of experiencing the object in thought as if it were our sensation, 
as if its existence were presented directly.* 

(5) Since Mr. Stout, so far as he is concerned, does not wish 
judgment or belief to be understood as literally an act of mental as- 
sertion, Just what remains of his thesis? Apparently that in judg- 
ment there is a state of consciousness such that its purport can be ex- 
pressed only by a proposition. Well, there is such a state of con- 
sciousness in the cases we are considering. And it is the mere 
presence of concrete qualia to the mind. 

By what logical right can a mere experience or presentation be 
expressed as an assertive sentence? The answer is very simple. 
It might seem as if a mere datum before the mind were equivalent 
to a term, not a proposition. But this impression would be a mis- 
take. The datum is an existent and its existence is given. A term 
by itself is not intended to express existence. The expression of 
the datum as datum must be an expression of existence and in the 
established forms of language that can only be a proposition. 

By way of bringing out this relation, which Mr. Stout will not 
allow, of a presentation to a proposition, perhaps the reader will 
indulge me if I play for a few moments a somewhat whimsical 
technical game. Suppose somebody meditating philosophically on 
a sensation he is experiencing says, ‘‘This sensation is real, it 
exists.’? (The peculiar logical or extra-logical character of the 
word ‘‘this’’ is well known, but it has a clear and unquestionable 
significance.) His logical warrant for uttering a proposition lies 
in the fact that for him it is (to use Kant’s inadequate and unfor- 
tunate term) an analytic proposition. Existence means nothing 
but that of which he has a specimen immediately given in the sen- 
sation he feels. The subject of his proposition, ‘‘this sensation,’’ 
standing for a present experience, already for him contains all 
that is asserted in the predicate. An analytic proposition is self- 

4 James Mill said that belief was ‘‘an inseparable association of ideas.’’ 
The late Alfred Hodder in an unpublished manuscript said No, ‘‘a spontaneous 


association.’’ I have taken over the latter conception (with change of terms) 
and compared it with the case of sense-perception. 
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evident; its ‘‘logical warrant’’ will not be disputed. He has a 
right to say it since the sensation is present to him. All this is 
merely a formal way of showing that the proposition expresses only 
what is contained in the datum; that there is nothing in the propo- 
sition which is not already in the presentation. 

Nothing, that is, of the nature of concrete knowledge. Of 
course in the words ‘‘exist’’ and ‘‘sensation’’ he is using generic 
terms, and there were no generic ideas in the sensation. But that 
is not due to the deficiency of a sensation as an object of knowledge 
but to the deficiency of the language at his disposal. He has to 
resort to a common noun and to a verb (all verbs are of course 
common). There can not be a proper name for everything. If 
per tmpossible there were proper terms naming his particular 
present experience and nothing else and conveying their meaning 
to the hearer, he could have used them instead. And it would then 
have been just as true that his language conveyed the realization 
of a concrete existence and that it truly rendered what was given 
in a mere presentation. To enable other people to perceive or feel 
the sensation as that of another is impossible, but would be an 
ideally complete communication. Moreover, to use class-terms does 
not make the mind’s original object a proposition. It is not knowl- 
edge as such (not all knowledge) but the expression of knowledge 
that involves generic terms, as also it involves proposition. The 
sole point of the last paragraph is that the non-propositional form 
of the datum does not prevent its giving birth to a proposition as 
its legitimate expression or partial expression in language. 

‘Generic ideas’’ have just been mentioned. We must remem- 
ber that, speaking from a strictly psychological, not a logical, 
standpoint, the content presented to the mind when we have such 
ideas is always concrete, however vague or fragmentary; there is 
no other kind of content to be presented. The generic character 
of the idea, psychologically, lies not in its presented content but in 
its associations and its results in action; in the subsequent discrim- 
ination, in thought and practice, to which its presence commits the 
mind; in the function of what is presented, not in its content. 
(This principle explains ‘‘imageless thought.’’) Or, to put it in 
terms of the physical mechanism instead of the mental, in disposi- 
tions of the brain. When I say that the sensation ‘‘exists’’ I have 
brought into consciousness that word with its possible associations, 
and perhaps the nascent idea of a possible consciousness in which 
that sensation is not present, with which consciousness I contrast 
the actual one. But the great danger is to suppose already existent 
in a state of thought those features that readily and instantly would 
be added to it if the thought paused to render itself more explicit. 
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The only purpose of using the word ‘‘exists’’ is to convey that the 
conerete experience is there, and (possibly also) not not there; in 
other words to convey, so far as possible, this experience, and not 
permit it to be disbelieved in. 

Thus there is nothing in a proposition to which there corresponds 
any mental content or thought-stuff but images or ‘‘feelings.’’ 

Professor Stout tells us ‘‘. .. the present feeling [by itself] 
cannot be apprehended as present; for this involves the thought of 
its relation to a before and after’’ not included in the feeling itself. 
But presence to consciousness does not mean presentness in time; 
it is a distinct and elementary fact, otherwise expressed as appear- 
ance, phenomenality, the being experienced. From the point of 
view of the consciousness itself presence or non-presence does not 
involve a reference to the time-system beyond the passing expe- 
rience. Moreover, the feeling does not have to be apprehended as 
present, it only has to be present, that is, be apprehended. 

Again, it may be said that ‘‘exists’’ expresses present time and 
this involves a reference to the time-system, which transcends the 
datum itself. But it is quite a mistake to suppose that the expe- 
rience of reality that we communicate in such a case involves looking 
before and after. We can do so instantly at need but very com- 
monly are absorbed in the present experience. ‘‘Exists’’ or ‘‘is 
real’’ is the term at hand to use, but it must not be supposed that 
all its formal implications are present to the mind of the user. 
Once again the difficulty lies in the limited resources of language. 
Our conception of the time-system is something we build up. As 
was long ago remarked, the Kantian doctrine would have its bricks 
built of houses. 

So far we have been instancing only a sensation of one’s own. 
Continuing our game, let us turn to the case of a belief in objects 
or minds as remote as you will. The assertion, ‘‘These things 
exist,’’ is for the believer an analytic proposition, for ‘‘these 
things’’ appear in his consciousness as existent. Here too what he 
affirms in his predicate is already for him a character of his sub- 
ject. (Of course this would not be true for an impersonal logic 
but only from his point of view; the very idea expressed by the 
word ‘‘these’’ would not be admissible for an impersonal logic.) 
That is, the passage in this case from the presence of the images 
(behaving belief-wise) or, in other words, the presence of the 
qualia that he contemplates, to the propositional expression has 
for him a complete logical warrant. Whether he should believe, 
whether his proposition can be verified, is quite another question. 
It is not the justification of his belief that is given, but the justifi- 
cation for his expressing it in the form of a proposition. Once 
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more, existence means only that of which for him ‘‘these things’’ 
are specimens. For him the logical case for expressing a presence 
to his mind as a proposition is the same as with his sensation. This 
again is only a way of pointing out that the proposition says no 
more, so far as conveying concrete existence is concerned, than is in 
the quale given. What Professor Stout misses in the image and 
finds in the proposition is present in the image. 

The game is over. By throwing ‘‘this,’’ ‘‘these,’’ or certain 
kindred words into the proposition we happen to be enabled to 
illustrate the universal relation between the datum for a mind and 
the assertion which expresses this datum or some feature of it; the 
relation by which, independently of such words of peculiar status, 
the one logically authorizes the other. The word makes the relation 
easily seen ; but it is there whether easily seen or not. If we insist on 
calling the datum equivalent to a mere term then it is such a term 
that it generates a proposition; as the ‘‘egg of Pharoah’s serpent,’’ 
when we apply a match to it, sends out of itself the crawling ser- 
pent. By the nature of knowledge on the one hand and language 
on the other, that which appears to the mind is simply the existent 
itself, while that which is uttered is required to be assertion. 

(6) A proposition, we are told, ‘‘is never a particular existence 
or occurrence.’’ Certainly, that something once happened is an 
‘eternal truth.’’ We have to reckon forever with ‘‘the fact that’’ 
it happened. But this impressive statement only means that it did 
happen, and that anyone, at any time, who says it didn’t is making 
a mistake. To cognize the fact the mind has only to have the event 
presented as happening,—in just the right cosmic and historic place 
and relations. ‘To believe in ‘‘facts’’ or ‘‘eternal truths’’ we do not 
have to superadd a ghostly realm of ‘‘propositions’’ to our world 
of existence, we have only to cognize and recognize our world of 
existence and each of its items as they really are or were. 

(7) Universals, including a variety of logical entities—what 
they are in themselves,—there is no space here to discuss. But 
the subject offers no difficulty to the solution here proposed of the 
problem of knowledge. Certainly that solution does not in any 
respect confound the logical point of view with the psychological. 


The title of this article is in the form of a question and though 
it has had to be briefly and hence positively expressed, the title 
correctly represents the spirit of inquiry behind most of it. Any 
reader of this JOURNAL who will, either in its pages or privately, 
point out to the writer flaws in the reasoning above, will be most 
gratefully regarded as helping him toward his objective. 

Dickinson S. MILuer. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Value and Reality. An Introduction to Metaphysics and an Essay 
on the Theory of Value. A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1937. 320 pp. $3.00. 


The first half of Professor Garnett’s considerable speculative 
essay is devoted chiefly to problems of epistemology and ontology ; 
the second, to a theory of value. In the former fields the doctrine 
developed is based on a description of the ‘‘object’’ and the ‘‘sub- 
ject’’ as each is discerned in experience, and includes an ambitious 
hypothesis as to their ultimate relation as differentiations of a com- 
mon world stuff and expressions of an Eternal Will. On the object 
side we find a three-fold world-continuum of space, sensa, and 
values. The author follows 8. Alexander in the view that we have 
a direct intuition of physical substance as space-time, or motion, or 
kinetic energy. Sensa, themselves unextended, are intuited along 
with physical substance; and, while they do not literally belong to 
physical objects, are usefully employed as signs of physical processes. 
Values, too, are presented as qualities in immediate experience, and, 
once we have accepted G. E. Moore’s indispensable distinction be- 
tween the act and the object of awareness, it becomes clear that they 
too are in this sense ‘‘objective.’’ 

The subject is given in experience as activity and, basically, 
conation. This subjective act has proved elusive to many earnest 
introspectors ; but Professor Garnett feels that, while there are some 
difficulties in paying attention at once to object and subject in ex- 
perience, the subjective act itself ‘‘is as clear as daylight”’ (p. 33). 
A distinctive feature of subjective activity is that it is a response 
to the qualitative characters of the world, sensa and values, and that 
this response can affect behavior and, through it, the course of events. 
Those who deny such activity and its efficacy are talking nonsense 
(p. 36). Conative activity is characteristic not only of human sub- 
jects, but of all living things. It is further found that this activity 
is essentially akin to that which, in space, is differentiated as kinetic 
energy, in that both are forms of time; and if we use ‘‘mind’’ in a 
‘larger and vaguer sense’’ (p. 129), we may say that ‘‘Time is the 
Mind of the Universe.’’ We have then a static aspect to nature, 
the ‘‘Eternal Object,’’ within which differentiations of space, sense, 
and value are brought about by the dynamic factor, activity, or 
time, or—in the larger sense—Mind. And finally, to account for 
the constructive order discernible in the development of life and 
‘‘mind’’—in the more restricted sense—we must posit an Eternal 
Agent or Eternal Will. 

The analysis of values proceeds in a somewhat more pedestrian 
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manner. These are primarily qualities, presented in experience, as 
sensa are. They possess differences of kind, and of rank or scale. 
That such a seale of ascending worth is discoverable in the relations 
of the sensory, biological, psychological, and spiritual values Profes- 
sor Garnett believes that almost everyone will agree. Some philos- 
ophers, of course, have attempted, in the interest of their own special 
theories, to deny it; but in so doing they have gone against common 
sense. Hedonists in particular err in such matters; but hedonism 
‘*has been so riddled with criticism that it is no longer put forward 
by any thinker of importance’’ (p. 161). All values are objective 
as objects of awareness; none are literally qualities of objects any 
more than sensa are. An object is said to be valuable when it has 
the potentiality or power to contribute to an experience of value in 
a specific way. But there is a further and crucial sense of objec- 
tivity involved, which sets the problem for which Professor Garnett’s 
own theory is in large part a solution. Values are not only qualities 
—they also make a claim upon the will to validity. And this claim 
is recognized as an obligation, not merely for the experiencer in 
question, but for all in similar circumstances. How are we to 
vindicate this claim to universal validity, and at the same time admit 
that our immediate value experiences are sometimes misleading with 
respect to it? The answer is that this sense of obligation is the 
claim made on the subsidiary, the lower, the narrower will by a will 
that is more ultimate, higher, more inclusive. What is given in 
value experience is the felt harmony or disharmony of these wills. 
This is a subjective criterion, but it is the only starting point we 
have for objective judgments. Thus, felt moral values, revealed to 
conscience, are indispensable to the discovery of any more impersonal 
insight. But we may be blind to some values, or refer them to 
inappropriate objects; and hence, even in esthetic judgment, where 
objectivity is notoriously difficult to achieve, criticism and reflection 
can help us ‘‘to formulate certain broad canons of taste in art and 
realize that there is truth in the conviction that these canons are 
approximations to the statement of ultimate validities’’ (p. 271). 
The higher will here at work is that of ‘‘a continuous yet always 
self-harmonious activity which increasingly lays hold of, or moulds 
the processes of, the world in which it finds itself’’ (p. 264). And 
as a rule this higher will can be understood as some specification or 
other of the will to ‘‘self-harmonious self-expression’’ which reflects, 
in turn, the primary conative urge in all life. In moral experience, 
however, with the recognition of universal altruism as a duty, we 
come into contact with a higher will than this, in fact with the 
Eternal Will which we earlier encountered in ontology, and which 
here reveals itself as that moral will to which the prophets of all 
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ages have testified as the will of God. Thus value theory, at its 
height, joins religion; and both make an effective juncture with the 
ultimate nature of substance and process. 

It will perhaps be seen from this inadequate summary that Pro- 
fessor Garnett’s philosophy is conceived on an ample speculative 
seale. It belongs in the tradition of the Gifford Lectures, and is 
a substantial contribution to that type of philosophical investigation. 
If it remains, for some of us, essentially unconvincing, it is because 
we have lost confidence in the capacity of this type of philosophizing 
to yield substantial truth. And since Value and Reality is as 
characteristic an instance of such philosophizing as American phi- 
losophy has recently given us, it may be worth while to indicate 
specifically the grounds for such distrust. 

In general, the defect in Professor Garnett’s theory seems to me 
to be that it attempts to resolve genuine philosophic difficulties by 
invoking intuitions, principles, and agencies which (1) are more 
problematic than the situations they are invoked to resolve, and 
(2) would not, even if they existed, provide a solution for the dif- 
ficulty in question. Some instances will specify this criticism. 

The analysis of perceptual situations raises genuine doubts as 
to how the ‘‘perspectivity’’ of sense-data is to be reconciled with 


the apparent claim of perception to yield a direct knowledge of 


physical objects. Professor Garnett believes that the intuition of 
physical substance as space-time or kinetic energy is important here, 
because it shows that we have ‘‘direct acquaintance with the physical 
world’’ (p. 55) that is uncompromised by the relativity of sensa. 
But this intuition is an ambiguous oracle, and an extremely elusive 
one. When Professor Whitehead looks for this immediate given- 
ness of physical substance he finds feelings of feelings; for Professor 
Kemp Smith it is space that is thus presented ; for Professor Garnett 
it is not just space, but ‘‘something concrete’’ which is space-time 
as physical substance. In any case it is admittedly ‘‘extremely 
vague.’’ Yet even in its vagueness it is specific enough to contra- 
dict almost the only thing that other competent observers find quite 
certainly intuitable—the extendedness of sensa as given. For my 
own part I regard it as quite unlikely that I shall ever be able to 
intuit a physical substance which is space-time or motion. It has 
all the look of a complicated metaphysical contraption whose status 
is so much more doubtful than that of such perceptual objects as 
tables and chairs that to introduce it as a clarification of the way 
in which I come to know such objects, or as a guarantee that I am 
in fact directly aware of them, seems not really helpful. 

There is a philosophical problem of long standing about the re- 
lation of mind and body. Professor Garnett believes that in Mind 
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(in the more general sense), or time, he has ‘‘the connecting link 
which makes their interaction intelligible’’ (p. 141). For ‘‘Time is 
the Mind of the Universe, and time is found in motion as well as 
in conation. The problem is that of the relation between two forms 
of process and structure, those of matter and those of will. The 
difference between these two forms is not that one is mental and the 
other is not. Mind, or time, belongs to both’’ (ibid.). Here my 
difficulty is in principle the same. I find it much easier to see how 
mental events develop out of and react on brain events than even 
to give a definite meaning to the assertion that time is the Mind of 
space. And even if this be true in some larger sense, it does not 
seem to show us how these two very diverse forms of ‘‘ Mind or time’’ 
which are matter and mind interact. The solution offered is, to my 
mind, very much like an elucidation of the difficulties of the asser- 
tion that one could cross the Sahara desert by steamboat, by means 
of the observation that a camel is after all a ship of the desert, and 
that what one sort of boat can do is not out of the question for 
another. I can not think that the ‘‘continuity’’ between motion 
and mind as forms of activity, hence of time, hence of Mind, is much 
closer or more convincing than in the analogy given. 

To explain the claim of values to validity as an expression of the 
subordination of a narrower to a wider will is, of course, a familiar 
procedure. I do not, however, even in Professor Garnett’s careful 
account, get much illumination from it. When no higher will than 
the human interest in ‘‘self-harmonious self-expression’’ is invoked, 
the harmony of higher and lower purposes tends to become, on in- 
spection, merely a recognition that some fairly general purpose is 
being satisfied in a particular instance. In the case of truth, for 
example, the experience of ‘‘truth-value’’ is said to arise where 
‘‘the ultimate aim of all cognition,’’ ‘‘the cognitive grasp of our 
world’’ is felt to be realized in a particular judgment accepted as 
true (p. 233). In the same sort of way, I should suppose, my recog- 
nition of a particular object as a peach will have positive value if it 
fits in with a more inclusive will to peach-seeking. And if Professor 
Garnett feels that the comparison is not a fair one, since the will to 
truth is obviously ‘‘higher’’ than the will to peaches, we have yet 
to see how the ‘‘higher’’ will is distinguished from the lower save 
in terms of the scale of values as presented—how, in other words, a 
higher will is more than a will for higher values (or those that 
Professor Garnett considers higher). And if this is in fact the 
criterion used, the explanation of validity as a ‘‘demand of our 
will’’ has not advanced our knowledge. 

When, finally, the inadequacy of the individual will as a guaran- 
tor of universal validity is recognized, and the Eternal Will invoked 
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to put moral values on a genuinely higher plane, my difficulty 
recurs. Without prejudice to the difficult issues that would have 
to be cleared up before an adequate statement of the relation between 
moral and religious values can be given, it does seem to me that I 
know much better whether altruistic conduct is right, than whether 
or not it is an expression of the Eternal Will; and I could only 
recognize the rightness of such a Will in moral matters if I knew 
it to be a will to what, whether willed by the Eternal or not, I had 
reason to believe was morally good. 

The length of this review will indicate, I hope, that while Pro- 
fessor Garnett’s book has not wholly convinced me, it does seem to 
me to raise important issues, and to deal with them in a way which 
is likely to make their further discussion profitable. 


A. E. M. 


Plato’s Cosmology. The Timeus of Plato translated with a running 
commentary. FRANCIS MACDONALD CorNFoRD. (The Interna- 
tional Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method.) 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Company. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1937. xviii+ 376 pp. 
$4.50. 


This is a new volume in the International Library of Psychology, 


Philosophy and Scientific Method. It deals with the Timeus ac- 
cording to the plan used in Plato’s Theory of Knowledge by the 
same author and in the same series, that is, the translation is inter- 
spersed with a commentary, and there are footnotes, mainly of a 
philological character. 

It was in 1928, less than ten years ago, that Professor A. E. 
Taylor brought out his Commentary on Plato’s Timeus; and ob- 
viously more than ordinarily good reasons are needed to justify 
the production of another volume on the same subject-matter. Pro- 
fessor Cornford of course understands this situation. He does not 
underestimate or depreciate the scholarship for which Professor 
Taylor is justly admired, and which made his book a landmark in 
the history of studies of the Tima@us. But on the other hand Pro- 
fessor Cornford points out that the book was the expression of a 
“‘Taylorian heresy’’ from the unanimous tradition of ancient, medi- 
eval, and modern Platonists, who have all interpreted the Timaus 
as giving Plato’s own mature thought. Professor Taylor maintains 
on the contrary that the views put into the mouth of the personage 
called Timeus represent ‘‘a deliberate attempt to amalgamate Py- 
thagorean religion and mathematics with Empedoclean biology”’ 
(p. 18) and belong to the fifth century. We are thus invited to 
believe that Plato went to the trouble of trying to fuse two philos- 
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ophies of the previous century without himself accepting the result, 
and then for some inscrutable reason worked it up in dialogue 
form for publication. Professor Cornford does not think that this 
theory of Professor Taylor’s will be accepted; and the present re- 
viewer would testify that neither this particular theory which 
divides Timseus and Plato nor the general Taylorian interpretation 
of the Dialogues, which throws their substance back to some dra- 
matic setting, usually in the previous century, appears to have won 
favor. Hence there is abundant justification for a new Commentary 
which is based on the accepted tradition and yet utilizes the great 
contributions of recent classical scholarship. 

Professor Cornford also protests against Professor Taylor’s 
practice of explaining the Timwus by means of the phrases of 
Christian theology and the terms of Professor Whitehead’s philos- 
ophy. This protest raises a nice point in historical interpretation, 
how far it is legitimate to go in illustrating the thought of one 
author by the terms of another, particularly when this other be- 
longs to a widely different cultural setting, so that terms which 
denote the same object may have variant connotations of great im- 
portance. Professor Gilson in his recent Gifford Lectures on The 
Spirit of Medieval Philosophy has been concerned with the same 
problem as between Aristotle and the scholastic theologians, and 
has handled it in masterly fashion. Probably scholars would agree 
in general that the practice is enlightening, but should be carried 
on only within the limits of scrupulous regard for historical accu- 
racy. It may be that Professor Taylor’s words have suggested too 
strongly to some of his readers a Platonic monotheism parallel to 
the Christian doctrine; but on the other hand some readers of Pro- 
fessor Cornford will be inclined to feel that he carries his polemic 
too far when he asserts, ‘‘Neither in the Timewus nor anywhere 
else is it suggested that the Demiurge should be an object of wor- 
ship; he is not a religious figure’’ (p. 35). Surely ‘‘worship’’ and 
‘‘religious’’ are terms whose connotations are not restricted to 
orthodox Christian usage, and some of them with proper safeguards 
may be used to render Plato’s conception of his god. 

There are too many excellent and important points in the com- 
mentary to permit of notice in a brief review, but the interpreta- 
tion of Necessity and Space is especially noteworthy. The transla- 
tion is also excellent. The book should be welcomed whole-heartedly 
by all admirers and students of Plato. 
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Der Sinnbegriff als Kategorie der Geisteswissenschaften. I. Teil. 
WILHELM KELLER. Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt. 1937. 176 pp. 
5 M. 


The author seeks to develop the logical and methodological 
foundations of the Geisteswissenschaften. His starting-point is an 
insistence on the intrinsic relatedness of the methods and materials 
in these studies, an insistence which leads him to reject the ‘‘for- 
malistic’’ approach of the Neo-Kantians as well as pure ‘‘objec- 
tivism.’’ He finds that Sinn is the fundamental determinant of the 
material and the method of historical studies; he seeks to clarify 
the meaning of this concept and to develop a general theory of 
knowledge from it. 

While containing some excellent suggestions concerning the 
structural inter-relatedness of methods and objects of knowledge, this 
work is hampered by its almost total neglect of concrete detail: 
neither the concept of Sinn nor the actual procedure of historical 
understanding are analyzed. It is to be hoped that the promise of 
fuller exposition in subsequent portions of the work will be fulfilled. 

M. M. 


Der Mensch und das Leben. Lupwia Kuaces. (Deutsche Reihe, 


Bd. 48.) Jena: Eugen Diederichs. 1937. 65 pp. -.80M. 


If it were true that a philosophy is validated by the fact that it 
assumes in retrospect a prophetic air, then Ludwig Klages’s work 
would deserve our closest attention. The two short essays here re- 
printed (Mensch und Erde and Bewusstsein und Leben) date from 
1913 and 1915, yet they might have been written at the explicit 
behest of the editors of the present series, Die Deutsche Reihe, so 
identical are they with the tenets of a national socialistic Weltan- 
schauung. The familiar disparagements of all forms of rationality 
are coupled with a ‘‘biocentric’’ view of reality. For Klages life is 
more ultimate than spirit (Geist), and feeling is a more adequate 
clue to the nature of the universe than is thought. Belief in prog- 
ress, in natural science, or in Christianity is held to be illusory; 
Thales, Anaximander, Heracleitus, and Empedocles are vaunted as 
the greatest of all philosophers. It is small wonder that after years 
of comparative neglect Klages has gained full recognition in Ger- 
many, his recent sixty-fifth birthday being marked by the publica- 
tion of this book. 

M. M. 
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Science and Common Sense: an Aristotelian Excursion. W. R. 
Trompson. New York: Longmans Green & Company. 1937. 
vii + 234 pp. $3.00. 

The frequent quotations from Aristotle, Aquinas, and Maritain 
indicate something of the point of view. The author has a degree 
of independence, and his discussions are always sane and thoughtful. 
But neither in depth nor originality does the book offer much, ex- 
cept possibly in its insistence on the value, and indeed necessity, of 
the use of final and formal causes in biology. There may be some 
doubt whether Aristotle would have applied the term ‘‘ formal 
cause’’ to configurations and organizations, or to structure rather 
than function, but the importance to the biologist of what the author 
here calls ‘‘formal causes’’ is hardly to be disputed. 

we. Be S 
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The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Pacific Division of the 
American Philosophical Association meets at Scripps and Pomona 
Colleges, Claremont, California, December 28, 29, and 30, 1937. 
Professor D. W. Prall will deliver the presidential address on the 
subject ‘‘ Knowledge as Aptness of the Body.’’ Other papers to be 
read are the following: ‘‘Some Social Implications of the Theories 
of the Will’’ by Everett Dean Martin; ‘‘The Ethics of Caprice’’ by 
Robert E. Fitch; ‘‘Max Scheler’s Phenomenology of Religion’’ by 
E. Parl Welch; ‘‘The New Rationalism’’ by Harry Ruja; ‘‘The 
Dilemma of Definition’’ by John Reid; ‘‘Definition and Empiri- 
cism’’ by Isabel Creed; ‘‘A Revolution in Philosophy’’ by J. E. 
Boodin ; ‘‘ Art as an Ethical Problem’”’ by H. C. Brown; ‘‘The Art 
of Appreciation’’ by J. Loewenberg; ‘‘Identity and Difference’’ by 
Barnett Savery; ‘‘Divisible Unities’’ by Paul Weiss; ‘‘Some Com- 
ments on Some Recent Interpretations of Hume’’ by C. J. Sullivan, 
Jr. 

In conjunction with this meeting there will take place the Pacific 
Coast Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy under the presi- 
dency of Elmo A. Robinson. Panel discussions will be held on 
“The Teaching of Logic’’ and ‘‘The Teaching of Ethies,’’ and the 
following papers will be read: ‘‘A Course in Social Philosophy’’ by 
Marguerite Foster; ‘‘What Youth Expects of Philosophy’’ by 
Hartley B. Alexander; ‘‘Philosophers and the American Federation 
of Teachers’’ by Harold C. Brown. 





The Second Annual Meeting of the Southwestern Philosophical 
Conference will take place at Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas, December 30 and 31, 1937. The presidential address will be 
delivered by Ira K. Stephens on the subject ‘‘The Significance of 
the Problem of Error in Epistemology.’’ There will be a symposium 
in Epistemology containing the following papers: ‘‘The Need for 
a Non-Authoritarian Epistemology’? by C. N. Bigham; ‘‘ Human 
Knowledge is Valid’’ by R. H. Riter; ‘‘What Does the Realist Mean 
by a Proposition?’’ by E. T. Mitchell; ‘‘Immediacy in Bradley’s 
Epistemology’’ by Glenn R. Negley; ‘‘Levels as a Fundamental 
Problem of Method’’ by F. W. Meier; ‘‘The Logie of Jesus—and 
John Dewey’’ by Ralph W. Nelson. In a symposium on the Prob- 
lems of Teaching Philosophy, the following papers will be read: 
“On Misconceived and Inept Introductions to Philosophy’’ by 
Gerard Hinrichs ; ‘‘Getting Under Their Skins’”’ by D. L. Miller. 
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The Association for Symbolic Logie will hold a joint meeting 
with the American Mathematical Society at Butler University, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, December 29, 1937. The following papers will 
be read: ‘‘On the consistency of Quine’s ‘New foundations for 
mathematical logic’ ’’ by J. B. Rosser; ‘‘The syntax of a language 
with infinite expressions’’ by Olaf Helmer; ‘‘A theorem on deduci- 
bility for second-order functions’? by C. H. Langford; ‘‘A set of 
postulates for an algebra of n-valued logie’’ by D. L. Webb; ‘‘On the 
reduction of Gentzen’s calculus LJ’’ by H. B. Curry. The session 
will follow a session of the American Mathematical Society at which 
Professor Alonzo Church will present an address entitled ‘‘The 
constructive second-number class.’’ 
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Law.’’ Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler will speak on ‘‘The Role of a 
Democratic State in a Philosophy of Education.’’ The papers to be 
read are as follows: ‘‘The Essential Features of the Philosophy of 
Education of St. Thomas’’ by R. J. Slavin; ‘‘Respective Roles of 
Science and Philosophy in Education’’ by E. B. Jordan; ‘‘ Bearing 
of Recent Psychology upon a Philosophy of Education’’ by W. G. 
Summers; ‘‘Fundamentals in a Philosophy for Higher Education’’ 
by E. A. Fitzpatrick; ‘‘The Role of Religion in a Democratic Phi- 
losophy of Education’’ by J. F. Garcia; ‘‘Communication and Tradi- 
tion’’ by Mortimer Adler. Wednesday afternoon will be devoted 
to round table discussions in three divisions: (A) Logic and Method, 
particularly ‘‘The Teaching of Logic’’; (B) Ethics and Philosophy 
of Society, particularly ‘‘The Moral and Economic Reconstruction 
of Society as Suggested by the ‘Quadregesimo Anno’ ’’; (C) Phi- 
losophy of Law and Government, particularly ‘‘Current Attacks 
upon the Suggested Methods of Preserving a Neo-Scholastic Juris- 
prudence.’’ 

The last session will be a joint meeting with the American Philo- 
sophical Association, Eastern Division. Professor Louis J. A. 
Mercier will represent the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion and his address is entitled ‘‘A Re-examination of the Dualistic 
Tradition.’’ Professor W. H. Sheldon of the American Philo- 
sophical Association will give an address entitled ‘‘On the Nature 
of Mind and Body.’’ 
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